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ABSTRACT 

Drawing data from 20 school districts in 8 states, 
this study assessed the collective impact of federal categorical 
programs and related civil rights mandates on 6 problem areas in 
local school districts. Interviews with a variety of respondents in 
local districts focused on the federal laws' effects on instructional 
services for target students, possible instructional fragmentation, 
degrees of interruption or impoverishment of regular classroom 
programs, influences on school management procedures, and 
district-level decision-making. Conclusions and policy implications 
reflect the cumulative effects of federal policy. (JW) 
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ABSTRACT 



This study examined how schools and school districts have been 
affected hy federal laws that share the hroad purpose of improving 
educational opportunities for target groups of children and youth. 
The study explored effects in three areas: instructional services »or 
targeted groups; organizational and administrative features of schoo 
and school districts; and local decisionmaking. The study did not 
assess the implementation of each program but instead looked for 
effects attributable to the sum total of many programs and mandatei 
(.operating over time. Conclusions are based on case studies of 20 
school districts (and within them, 81 elementary and secondary 
schools) across 8 states. 

The following major conclusions emerge trom this study: 

• Federal (and state) policies for special populations have sub- 
stantially improved and expanded the array of educational ser- 
vices for the intended target students. 

• These policies have increased the procedural and structural 
complexity of schools and districts; this appears to represent a 
necessary consequence of providing targeted services. 

• Over time, local problem solving, federal and state policy 
adjustments, and gradual local accommodation have generally 
reduced the costs associated with special services to a manage- 
able level. 

From these conclusions, several key implications for federal policy 
makers can be drawn: 

• Collectively, federal actions can make a substantial difference in 
local educational practice nnd can achieve their intended 
purposes. 

• Some administrative inefficiency is the price paid for providing 
a variety of targeted, publicly accountable services. Federal 
actions to diminish these costs risk reducing the benefits as well. 

• Federal polic/ initiatives ''settle in*' gradually at the local level; 
programs work better and cause fewer implerpenrnfinn prob- 
lems over the long term than in the first few years after a policy is 
promulgated. 

• Federal policy must recognize and encourage the local problem- 
solving and intergovernmental negotiation thaf develop around 
program.ci and that ultimately determine the quality of services. 
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STUDY FOCUS AND APPROACH 



This study examined rhc cumulative effects of a 
numl^o- ot federal categorical programs and related 
civil riv^hts mandates on schools and school dis- 
tricts.* The federal laws share the broad purpose of 
improving the educational opportunities for tarj^et 
groups of children and youth, although they vary in 
their more specific aims and provisions. SRI' s study 
\s one of several supported by the School Finance 
Project, a research effort mandated by Congress in 
■ 1978** during a period of policy interest in school 
finance reform and equality of educational opportu- 
nity . 

In particular, we investigated the influences ot: 

• Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Act ( ESEA ) 
of 1965, (now Chapter 1 of the Education Consc^U 
idation and Improvement Act o{ 1981 ); 

• P.L. 94-142, The Education for All Handicu(yped 
Children Act of 1975; 

• ESEA Title VII, the Biliniiual Educatum Act of 
1968; 

• The 1 968 amendments to the Vocational Education 
Act fVEA), set-aside provisions for the handi- 
capped and disadvantaged; 

• Civil Rights Laws — Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, Title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972, and Section 504 of the Rehabilita- 
rion Act of 1973. 

Where parallel laws or programs existed at the 
state level, they, too, were included in the scope of 
research. Other laws that directly or indirectly target 



*F(ir a mure detiuleJ JL^scriptinn of the stitJy and iis findings, the 
reader is referred to rne full report: Knapp, Michael S., Marian S. 
Stearns, Rrenda j, Turnbuil, jane L. David, and Susan M. Peterson, 
"Cumulalive Effects of Federal Education Policies on SchcK>ls and 
Districts," Menlo Park, CA: SRI International, January 1983. 

**r.L. y5-S5I (Section 1203). The Education Amendments of 1978. 



resources to special populations — the IndoChina 
Refugee Children Assistance Act, the Indian Educa- 
tion Act, and the Emergency School Aid Assistance 
Act (ESA A) — were included but played a less cen- 
tral role in the study. The Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act of 1981 , which subsumes and 
amends Title I, ESEA, and which combines ESAA 
and a host of smaller categorical programs into a 
block grant distributed to all districts, was not in 
effect at the time of our field work. Local personnel 
Were anticipating its implementation, however, and 
we have reported their responses to it where perti- 
nent to our findings. 

The SRI study was designed co assess the collec- 
tive impact of these laws or.: students' access to 
instructional services within elementary and secon- 
dary schools; the organization and administration of 
schools and districts; and local decisionmaking. We 
sought to understand, from the local perspective, 
what difference the fitll array of federal policies made 
to schools and to districts as these policies accumu- 
lated over time, interacting with each other and with 
local programs. Ultimately, we were seeking to 
understand, in broad qualitadve terms, the '*costs/' 
''benefits'* and associated tradeoffs of the federal 
programs and mandates, as local educators perceived 
them. 

We should mention here what we did not do in 
this study. We did not assess the implementation of 
each of the programs studied; instead, we looked for 
the broader effects attributable to the sum total of 
many programs and mandates operating over time. 
Nor did we look at the effects of programs and 
mandates on student achievement outcomes. Inter- 
viewees sometimes cited test scores as evidence of 
program benefits, but this was not a systematic focus 
of our inquiry. In the context of current interest in 
improving the quality of schools, readers might also 
assume we addressed the question of whether the 
caliber of our nation's schools has improved. We did 
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not. The concern embodied in the laws we studied 
was that certain groups were deprived of educational 
opportunities; we studied the effects, intended and 
unintended, of federal efforts to improve that situa- 
tion. 

Topics for Research 

Educators, pohcy makers, and the research com- 
munity have debited various issue's about targ'Jted 
categorical aid and stTvice mandates since the incep- 
tion of these policies. In recent years, concern has 
coalesced in six areas that imply or raise questions 
about federal policy effects at the local level: 

Instructional scrt iccs for target students — Are the 
services judged appropriate? Are they reaching the 
intended targets? 

• Fra^mcntaium vs, coordination of instruction — Is 
there a problem? How has it been addressed? 

• Influences on the regular classroom and core instruc- 
tional pro^rami — Do the services provided for 
target students influence the regular classroom or 
detract from the resources available for other 
students? 

• Systematic al^proaches to instructional management — 
Do school and district staff assess needs, plan 
progiams for individual students, or evaluate 
results more systematically? How elaborate are the 
procedures they use? How useful? 

• Administrative burden — Have the requirements 
and administrative details of special programs 
hindered local professionals or detracted from 
instructional time? 

• Local decisionmaking — Has local discretion been 
reduced? His power shifted within districts? 

Numerous criticisms have been leveled at the' 
structure of categorical programs and mandates, 
accompanied by calls for diverse reforms — including 
elimination of federal education laws, consolidation 
or deregulation of programs, or the transformation 
of categorical programs into undifferentiated block 
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grants. Our purpose was to improve the base of 
information related to such proposals by exploring 
the asserted "negative" and '^positive" influences of 
federal programs. 

Methods and Sample 

We investigated cumulative effects through a 
multiple case design in a sample of twenty school 
districts across eight states. Guided by the research 
topics described above, we collected data primarily 
through focused, open-ended interview's with a vari- 
ety of respondents at school and district levels. Data 
were systematically analyzed through a two-stage 
process; the first stage yielded case reports on each 
individual site and the second an analysis of patterns 
across all sites. ^ 

We selected districts and schools within them to 
maximize variation on the factors most likely to 
influence the cumulative effects of targeted federal 
policies. States varied on the number and type of 
state categorical programs and related mandates 
aimed at special needs students, the charaeteristic 
relationship between state education agency and 
school districts, and state wealth and demography. 
Within these states, districts were selected so that 
they varied in size and setting, concentration and 
diversity of speciaUneeds students, number and type 
of categorical programs, fiscal strength, leadership 
style and orientation toward special, populations. 
Within each district, two to five elementary schools 
were chosen and one or two high schools, depending 
on the size of the district. All together, the sample 
included 56 elementary and 25 high schools. Schools 
' were not chosen to represent the full range of condi- 
tions within their respective districts, but rather the 
types of situations federal policies would be most 
likely to influence — that is, schools ranged from 
those with at least some students from one or more 
target groups to those with heavy, diverse concentra- 
tions of these students. 



*California, Florida, Louisiana, MassachiKc-tts, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Wyoming. 
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FINDINGS IN REVIEW 



Our review of findings emphasizes general ten- 
dencies across sites. While numerous variations and 
exceptions occurred (and have been noted where 
especially important), there were many consistent 
patterns, despite the wide range of conditions across 
the study sample. The reader is referred to the full 
report for more detail on the exceptions to the gen- 
eral patterns we report below. 

Instructional Services for Target 
Students 

We found that students who are intended to 
benefit from federal programs and mandates getter- 
ally do receive special services in some degree tai- 
lored to their individual needs. The services are most 
often provided by staff who are specifically trained to 
handle the target students* learning needs and who 
could not or would not have been hired without 
federal funds and targeting requirements. 

With few exceptions, teachers and administra- 
tors said these services are more appropriate than the 
instruction the students would have received in the 
absence of any federal intervention. Where there 
were negative comments about the special services, 
they reflected individual teachers' or administrators* 
judgment that particular special staff were not com- 
petent; that program entry or exit requirements were 
inflexible; or that the design of the instruction was 
inappropriate (for example, bilingual education drew 
some philosophical criticism). 

Students commonly spend time outside their 
regular classrooms in order to receive special instruc- 
tion. According to some educational philosophies, 
this is undesirable on its face. However, many 
respondents pointed out to us that classroom instruc- 
tion does not meet students* needs. Missing "regular 
. reading* * to go to a pull-out class often means missing 



little because the regular class is far beyond the target 
student's achievement level. Participation in the reg- 
ular classroom all day long is generally thought more 
likely to confuse and frustrate a student with special 
needs than to convey an instructional experience. 

Most of the people we interviewed insisted, and 
apparently believe, that their schools are providing 
supplementary instruction for target students, **over 
and above** the regular program. In a strictly logical 
sense» this is untrue. A student pulled out for special 
instruction always misses something, even if it is only 
recess. However, most classroom teachers told us 
that the target students are receiving something extra 
and worthwhile in their pull-out classes. 

We also found that special services are targeted 
— that is, they serve the students they are supposed 
to serve and are not spread around to all students. 
People in all districts and schools said that other 
students could benefit from special resources also, 
but they usually obey the requirements that defined 
target categories of students. 

Instructional Fragmentation vs. 
Coordination 

We looked for evidence that the instructional 
programs offered to target students are or are not 
fragmented — that is, whether learning may be 
impeded because students suffer interruptions of the 
school day (e.g., by attending pull-out classes) or are 
taught by different methods. In many diistricts and 
schools, we heard that this has been a major problem 
in the past. The great majority of these districts and 
schools have, however, taken steps to address the 
problem. They have limited interruptions of the 
classroom program (including local activities such as 
band practice)*and have simplified school schedules 
so that the comings and goings for each classroom are 
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minimircJ. Indeed, in their desire to reduce trn^men- 
tation they i)ften hmit the special instructional ser- 
vices which students ma/ receive (e\'en though the 
students may be entitled to more). 

Schi)ols and districts also now address the prob- 
lem i)f fragmentation by ctx^rdinatin^ the content ot 
instructii)n ottered under ditferent prt)^rams. i^Mass- 
ri'xim teachers are t)tten ^iven the responsibility of 
orchestrating the spc^i il services, for example, hy 
specityin^ what skills a pi.rticula.' child should wt)rk 
<m each week. Specialist reacners are enc(.)ura^ed by 
their program directors to stay in close touch uith 
classroi)m teachers. Partially as a result oi these 
etforts, classroom teachers' sense oi respc>nsibility 
ti)r target students seems generally undiminished by 
the presence ot specialists. 

At an organizational level, we studied the intlu- 
cnce of federal policies on "administrative frag- 
mentation." often asserted to contribute to prob- 
lems ot instructii)nal coordination. We found that 
the presence ot statt u ith different class U^ads and 
instructional apprt^aches initially increased the poten- 
tial for misunderstanding and conflict amt>ng school 
staff. However, over time these issues have been 
Wiirked out in mo..t cases. At the district level, fed- 
eral policies have been partly lesponsible for admin- 
istrative structures in which separate units or people 
oversee segments of the instructional program. Inter- 
division relationships are complicated by this tact, 
but the level of rivalry and friction is rl'latively low. 
We could detect little adverse impact of district 
organizationn.l arrangements on schoc^l functioning. 
Once again, at both school and district levels, there is 
evidence across all types of sites that U^cal efforts to 
combat problems of administrative fragmentation 
have reduced these problems to a manageable level. 

These efforts have not been successful every- 
where. In some schools, no one has taken much 
initiative to coordinate services. Turf jealousies at 
the district level have sometimes impeded coordina- 
tion. Where they occur, schoolwide morale prc^b- 
lems have made the initial frictions between special 
and core staff difficult to resolve. However, these 
instances of persisting fragmentation are exceptions 
to a more general rule: solving the problems asso- 
ciated with special services is largely a matter of local 
leadership, resolve, and time. 



Effects on the Regular Classroom 
and the Core Instructional Program 

We investigated the unintended effects of fed- 
eral programs and mandates on the core instructional 
program of schi)ols and districts: do nontarget stu- 
dents suffer interruption or impoverishment of their 
program, or is it enhanced.' For the most part, we 
found tew substantial effects ot cither sort. Although 
nontarget students may be distracted from their 
work by the comings and goings o{ classmates served 
in pull-out classes, teachers reported that the disrup- 
tion is minimal once the scheduling rt)u tines have 
been worked out. Some classrot)m teachers lose 
instruvti^)nal time due to matters related to special 
services (e.g.. special educatit)n placement meetings), 
but this is not considered io be a n ..jt)r problem. A 
number t)f chissroi>m teachers noted also that they 
gave m(.)re attention to nontarget students when the 
"difficult to teach" were out oi the rt)om. The pres- 
ence ot specialized staff and materials sometimes 
prv>duced spilk)ver benefits ft)r nontarget students, 
but this seems minimal, due widespread com- 
plianct? with the fedeial targeting requirements. 

There are hints, however, ol more pervasive and 
longtcrm forms (.)f beneficial spillover as well as more 
serious negative effects. In some sites new ideas and 
practices were first introduced through federal pro- 
grams. On the other hand, in districts where strong 
state enforcement of service mandates coincides with 
fiscal strains, we heard that the regular prc^gram 
budget has suffered. District i)fficials in these states 
acknowledged that they are makin 'me cutbacks in 
services fc>r nontarget students, such as a small 
increase in class sizes. In these cases, federal and state 
mandates }iave forced tradeoffs among groups of 
students. 

Systematic Approaches to 
Instructional Management 

Many federal laws specify procedures for plan- 
ning, needs assessment, and evaluation. There are 
intended to stimulate systematic thinking and account- 
ability at the local level, with an ultimate result of 
more individually appropriate services for students. 
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Wl* ti)und th:u the use i)f systt*rn;iti'- pri)LL\luri*s lias 
indeed increased over time. PrD^ranis fi^r individual 
students in all tar^^et ^ri)ups were developed wit U the 
aid oi ti)rnKili:ed procedures (such as tests, assess- 
ments, and nieetinus). 

rhe overall management of special serv ices at 
the district level is similarly marked by systematic 
planiun^. program evaluations, and needs assess- 
ments. Althi)Ui»h not all districts impleivient these 
proce^lures with etjual :eal. all types of districts we 
visited use them to some dej^ree. While we could not 
jud^e tor ourselves whether students benefited from 
this state of affairs, many school and district staff 
(especially the managers ot special \ .)^rams ) asserte^l 
that they do. 

Respondents disagreed about the educational 
merit o\ systematic apf^roaches or their usef ulness ir^ 
local program manaj^ement. Proponents noted that 
systematic a .se.ssment imel placement procedures ^ot 
the "ri^ht" students into special services. Critics 
cite^: logistical problems (e.^., delays in handling 
referral for special services) as evidence. Nonethe- 
less, there seems to be a widespread feeling that 
systematic procedures of some sort represent ^oolI 
professional practice — a trend in the uay people 
think about education which the tceleral role appears 
to have reinK)rced. 

It seems unlikely that instructu)nal management 
at either the student or district level would be 
approached as systematically in the absence of the 
tederal role. People in schools and districts view 
many c)f these systematic procedures as devices for 
accountability to distant authorities in Washington 
and state capitals. Most of them accept the need tor 
such accountability as a ci^.iditu n of receiving cuit- 
side funds. 



Administrative Burden 

— ^ closely related to the tc^pic of systematic proce- 
dures is that of administrative burden — paperwork, 
extra meetings, and other administrative chores. We 
gave special attention to chores that took up the time 
of key core prc^gram staff (principals, classroom 
teachers, directors of curriculum). Although it is 
clear that special services have generated a great deal 



of administrative detail aiul st)me sense of burden, 
we f..)und fewer complaints than we expected. ' 

The people who deal with the administrative 
detail tend tt^ be those whose salaries are paid turt of 
special program funds, especially [^''tigram managers 
in the elistrict office anel teachirig specialists t)r aieles 
in the school. In all but the smallest districts, such 
people handle mosi of the administrative chores 
relatCLl to federal aiul state programs, thus minimi:- 
ing the burden on classroom teachers and principals. 
Few core staff we interviewed said they resent the 
administrative burden related to speci-l prtigrams, 
feeling inste;\d that the outside tunds are ndeejuate to 
cover the work. The instances of serious burden 
seem restricted to particular rt^les and situatitms: 
k)cally paid counselors who take on special educa- 
tion management unwillingly; schtuils in which the 
principal has no ''extra pair of hands" lo help with 
the admin'strati\ e detail; har^l-pressed districts fac- 
ing majt)r. nt)nroutine challenges attributable to fed- 
eral pt)licies (e.g.. elesegregation ). 

We also tt)Lmd that most t)t the burden asso- 
ciated with any particular law seem lo diminish dras- 
tically after the first year or twc) t)f the law's imple- 
mentation. For example, teachers and administrators 
can remember their early struggles with individual- 
i:ed educatii)nal programs (lEPs) for the handi- 
capped, but in t)nly a few sites do they still find these 
plans burdensome. Familiarity has made the require- 
ments seem less formidable, and district staff have 
routinized and streamlined the work involved. 



Local Decisionmaking 

Despite the cc^n ventional u'isdt)m that categc>ri- 
cal programs and mandnres tie the hands of local 
decisitmmakers, we ttiund a mcjre ctimplicaree] pic- 
ture. It does not make sense to look at effects on 
something called local discretion because school uu->- 
tricts contain varying interests and viewpoints — 
some of which are strengthened by federal require- 
ments. 

Local staff who take the role of advocate for 
target students have gained power, often because 
service mandates and civil rights laws give them legal 
backing, and because their detailed knowledge of 
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federal requirements strengthens their hand in KkhI 
pi>Ucv debates. District stntf members have, in ^cn- 
oral, gained power over what ^oes on in schools 
because they have authority to oversee compliance 
with outside requirements. However, principals' dis- 
cretion has increased, too, because their school pro- 
j^rams have become more complicated; outside re- 
sources and special serv'ces increase the number of 
matters on which a principal can make decisions. In a 
smiilar way, the occasions tor educators at all levels 



of the system to exercise discretion have multiplied 
as the complexity of the instructiiMial program has 
^rown. 

Few, if any,comn"iunity members who speak for 
target students have gained a foothold in district or 
school decisionmaking. Parents ot handicapped stu- 
dents have leverage because ot the service mandate 
and due process requirements, and some of them use 
this leverage very effectively. Advisory councils, 
however, have very little access to decisionmaking. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



Across these tmJin^s. three ^ener;il joiu'hisions 
emerge that have important imphcatu>ns for feeieral 
poHc v: 

• Collectively, federal an J state [policies fi^r special 
populations have suhstantialiv improved and ex- 
panded the arrav ot educational services for the 
intended target students, 

• These policies have increased the structural com- 
plexity i>t schools and districts, which appears to 
represent a necessary conscLjUence of providing 
targeted services. 

• C'^ver time, local problem solving, federal and state 
policy adjustments, and gradual local accommoda- 
tion have generally reduced the C(.>sts associated 
with special services to a manageable level, 

Each i^f these reflects a majt>r cumulative effect of- 
federal policy. We t^iiscuss the reasons ft>r these 
effects, including state and local actions and general 
prt>fessional trends as well as federal actions. Finally, 
we point out why the effects are important to 
policymakers. 

Change in the Array of Local 
Educational Services 

Federal programs .md mandates for target stu- 
dents have been translated into educational services 
that are, hy and large, perceived to he apprc^priate 
and tar^^eted on the "right" students. In all types of 
districts and schools, educators told us that federal 
resources hav'e permitted them to offer more and 
better services to the wide range of students that fall 
in one or another target group. They reported that 
federal requirements have increased the concentra- 
tion of resources on special-needs students and have 
helped reduce discrimination against such students. 
Moreover, the presence of multiple federal and state 
programs has increased the total pool of resources to 
work with. While these changes have not been 
equally extensive in every district and sc! u)l, the 
direction of the changes is consistent across our 
sample. 

Together, the federal and state initiatives for 
special populations present local educators with an 
accumulation of options that apply to large numbers 
of students. In districts heavily impacted by poverty 
and diverse needs, the expansion in educational ser- 
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vices affect.s most students; in other districts varying 
proportitMis benef it. In short, the effects we describe 
iidd up to a, considerable expansion of instructional 
capabilities at the local level, 

* Many federal arul state actions wt)rk together to 
bring about the change discussed here. Although we 
tried to distinguish the effects of specific program 
provisions, this effort was not fruitful. There do nt)t 
seem to be particular federal requirements that con- 
sistently achieve their aims better than t)th(Ts. Instead, 
the important local effects of federal policy appear to 
stein from the combination of many federal and state 
policy tools, including funds, goal statements, pro- 
gram requii ements, and sanctions. These tt)ols t^per- 
ate as follrJ\\'s: 

• The funds available under categc^rical programs 
pay for a large share of the special staff and mate- 
rials that serve target students. Funds alst) provide 
federal leverage for a more subtle reasc^n. Local 
administV^ators and teachers, feeling that they have 
made a Bargain with the federal government, 
comply with rules because compliance is what 
Washingtc^n expects in exchange for its mc^ney. 

• Federal statements of purpose have a profound 
effect on schools and districts. The mere existence 
of a federal law draws attention to an area of 
educational need and helps to mobilize the local 
supporters of the law's purpose, notably the local 
advocates for target groups. 

• Federal requirements communicate what types of 
local practices are or are not acceptable. The spe- 
cific practices developed to comply with require- 
ments vary amongstates and districts because they 
reflect varying interpretations developed by admin- 
istrators at those levels. However, we found ample 
evidence that most districts and schools would 
spread their resources more thinly, with more 
resources going to "average" and gifted students, if 
it were not for the prohibitions cc^nveyed by the 
federal requirements, 

• The existence of sanctions stror^ly reinforces the 
effects of the other policy tools. The prospect of a 
visit from auditors, let alone an audit exception, 
exerts powerful leverage on local behavior. 

Some readers may be surprised by the magni- 
tude and consistency of the effects of federal policy 



found in this srudy. A JcclkIc or so ot ri-scMrch on 
pro^^ram implementation has treated skepticism ahout 
whether federal programs can -possibly have their 
intended ettects at the local IcveL We thjnk there are 
three explanations tor this apparent discrepancy 
between our findings and the impleineniation litera- 
ture — the nature ot the questions ue set out ro 
answer, the nature of the p^ro^ranis ue studied, \\nd 
the timeframe for research. 

Our research cjuestions focused on broa^l effects, 
with relatively little attention to the ».letails of local 
jTactice \n each program. Had we looke».l at the way 
each pri>v;rain provision was carried out, as imple- 
mentation stiulies ot single programs have done, \ve 
would have found far more variability at rhe state,, 
vlistrict, and sehool lev els. WV- certainly wouUl have 
toiuul variabilitv in the answers to questions like. 
"How is the Title 1 target population define».lr' or 
"What does an lEP look likeT' However, the much 
broader chanties attributable to federal prt^^rams. 
such as the existence of increaset.1 specialized iii^t ruc- 
tion f<ir target students, were consistent across our 
sample. 

The second reason fi^r the strong and consistent 
effects we found lias to do with the programs sUidieJi. 
Some iniportant implementation studies have ».lealt 
with programs that accorded a ^reat deal of discre- 
tion to local particit^ants. The "C'han^e A^ent" 
study, often cited as evidence that federal programs 
have weak and variable local effects, dealt with pro- 
grams that involved \'ery limited federal rules an*.l 
monitoring;.* The programs and mandates consi^i- 
f red in mir study, however, have been designed and 
administered in a deliberate effort ti^ brin^ ab(.)Ut 
local compliance. 

Third, unlike much of the implen^.entation 
research, this study dealt with programs that are ni^ 
longer new. The policies on which we focused had all 
been in place. for a number of years ( I H in rhe cast- ^^i 
Title I ) by the time of our field visits. Over time, local 
vanaricms have probably diminished. 

Our conclusion for policymakers is that federal 
actions can, indeed, make a substantial difference in 
local educational practice and can accomplish their 
intended purposes. Despite tlie vagaries of state and 
\oca\ handling of specific program provisions, the 
overall effects of federal involvement in the educa- 
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tion of tar^^et students h.av el^-een rrlan\ el v ^ K ;>r ,uui 
Lor.sistent. A sustained federal pre^eiu .* -~ . o.nins 
ing tiuuis, gOKil st:.remen{s, requi: ^ent^. .uid ^.iiu 
tions, aiul erdistiiiLi state and Ku.ii ,tdniin:^ff .ir* ^rs ,i-s 
participants in t he ef f i >rr — uirn^ i )'it t< > h.r. e m« >ri t a 
ail effect on n hou] proi:i ams than ni.in\ pr^ ^pi«-^ 
would think. 

Structural C'cMiiplcxity in Local 
Systems 

Our second brD.ul concl iisinn- is rh.ir teJer.ii 
pohcii's have iiu reasevl the striKturai *.oiiip!e\i!\ ')t 
schools .md districts, wluch have develiipcvl iiu-re 
adnunistrati ve apparatus ro handle the si.ut, luu^. 
aiul pro*, edures that come v. ph special prn^r.mis. 
These changes taki.- sonu'whar ditterenr tonns .u tlie 
school aiul the ».listricr level, but at both leveU t lu- 
incF^Msrd ».ompli"sitv ,ippcars ro repi'e^i^nt a es 
sarv local consequenci- of prwv'KlhiL; ' ir^eted >ri v u i > 

Sch.ooi^ now house more slittcyl^entiariAl .n.d 
special iie.l staff . a wi*.ier arrav of materials. ,uul ni< ire 
special settings in which stu*.leiits r;.c.Mve uulivuluai 
or small-group services. Instructional pro^ram*^ tor 
uulividua! stiulents have nu)r<.' sep.irarv^*. ompi >nent>. 
7 he increase." in pi tigr;un pi aiming to.r individu.il ^ r n 
dents means that teachers' and aides' activitie s are 
more fi)rmally structured aiul doeumented. 

At the district level, the increases m compieX!t\ 
stem largely from the need to achieve and demon 
strate compliance with multiple S'/ts of reeiuirements. 
Rules from the federal aiui state levels must be 
attended to. and they must be turned into local p^'o- 
cedural guidelines,' I )istrict staff ha'.'e to monitor 
practices in the schools to make sure the guidelines 
are understood and folKnve*.!, Thev must lollou ,i 
whole raft of prcicedures zo document program 
planning and funds alkication — applications' reports, 
special financial acccuintini: systems. recor*.l keeping:, 
needs assessments, evaluation, and soon. Onher pro- 
cedural requirements have been set up ro make the 
district accountable to local audiences, incluuir.g the 
parents of handicapped students and the advisory 
councils rhat represent other target groups, 

The structural complexity at the school and dis- 
trict reflects a fundamental trade-off. On rhe one 
hand, target students gain, educators get help vwth 
their most difficult teaching problems, and the 
responsiveness of the system to a diverse clientele 
increases. On the other hand, students' instructioniil 



programs lose some things, imd an element of ineffi- 
ciency is introduced into the system. 

¥oT students, the school-level changes mean that 
they can receive tailored services and individual 
attention from adults, often from specialists. Needs 
assessment and program planning result in a better 
match between student needs and program services. 
However, the students who participate in special 
services inevitably miss something in the core instruc- 
tional program. They may lose some stability '"in 
instruction, and they are likely to experience the 
strain of following a complicated daily routine. 

For the adults in the school, there are more ways 
to handle difficult learning (and disciplinary) prob- 
lems, more occasions ro comriiunicate with parents, 
and more people to turn to fbr advice or support. 
Nonetheless, the time '...iressary to ct)ordinate the 
components of the inst; uctitmal prc)gram may be 
time taken away from working with students (this is 
more true of specialists than classroom teachers). 
Furthermore, the presence of specialists raises. issues 
of staff relations that take time to resolve. 

For the staff at the district office, the new 
resources and associated requirements give them lev- 
erage over problems they were formerly un;\ble to 
solve as well. But? they pay a price in terms of staff 
time and the intwcacy of administering an instruc- 
tional program subdivided into many parts. The 
growth in r\umbers c^f administrative staff makes 
decisionmaking more cumbersome. Their respon- 
siveness to the schcwl may alsc^ suffer somewhat in 
the process. 

The costs associated with all the school and 
district administrative procedures are clearly sub- 
stantial, although impossible to tally precisely. When 
cc)nsidered in ist^lation, these costs are an easy target 
for complaints and calls for reform. But the costs are 
difficult to eliminate. Efforts to reduce them may 
diminish the associated benefits as well. 

Administrative inefficiency is probably an inev- 
itable result of the variety of services offered and the 
increase in the districts' accountability. As the stu- 
dent populatic^n includes mc^rc and more formerly 
unserved groups, increases in the variety of instruc- 
tion and associated complications are unavoidable. 
And as local, state, and federal audiences require the 
presence of targeted services for special-needs stu- 
dents, some explicit rules and procedures (though 
not necessarily those now in place) are necessary- 
District officials recognize not only that the rules and 



priK'edures generate mi) re work but a 1st) prtnect 
them by defining clearly what is expected of them 
and the schools. 

When policymakers consider the disadvantages 
of the increased complexity in schools and districts, 
they should remember the problems that the. com- 
plex arrangements were set up to strive. Withc)ut 
specialized, differentiated instructional services in 
schools, target students might languish in inappro- 
priate "regular" instruction. Without formal mech;^,n- 
isms for coordinating these programs, fragmentation 
ct)uld predominate in the schools. And witht)ut rules 
and procedures for acctfiintability, ther^'ould be no 
assurance that schoc)ls and districts were adequately 
attending t(\target students. 

Settling in Over Time 

Across most of the issue areas we investigated, 
we heard that matters have imprtn'ed tn'er time. 
Services lor target students liave becc)me more 
appr(.)priate; instructi(.')nal fragmentatic)n has been 
reduced; administrative burdens are being handled 
more efficiently; program managers have been stopped 
from building empires. Although problem-solving 
efforts have not been unifc')rmly vigortuis or success- 
ful across sites, we found at least some reported trend 
toward improvement in every site. It seemed attribute 
able fo a combination of factors, including active 
local responses to the problems associated with fed- 
eral pc)licies, policy adjustments at the federal and 
state levels, and gradual familiarization with federal 
initiatives. 

People in most schools and sch(nil districts have 
responded actively to the problems that have accom- 
panied categorical programs and mandates, taking 
steps to combat these problems. The problem solv- 
ing includes district policies (e.g., limiting the number 
of pull-outs for each stodent), school policies (e.g., 
rescheduling to facilitate staff interaction), and indi- 
vidual actions (e.g., conversations between teachers 
who share students ). Local educators also respond to 
local problems by complaining about them to federal 
and state authorities, in hopes of changing the poli- 
cies they hold responsible for the problems. A more 
passive resistance also takes place as problematic 
requirements are reinterpreted and streamlined. 

In response to complaints and perceived defi- 
ciencies in the programs, federal and state govern- 
ments have made adjustments in policies. For exam- 



pie, the 1978 amendments to Title I allowed special 
staff to share in bus duty, cafeteria duty, and the like, 
thus easing the tension among staff in many schools. 
Recent changes in several states' special education 
laws were credited in various sites with alleviating 
some difficulties. 

The sustained presence of federal programs and 
mandates has meant that, apart from any efforts to 
mitigate problems, people have become used to the 
laws, have come to understand them better or fear 
them less, or hav e simply forgotten what a school was 
like without targeted instruction. (Many younger 
staff members have never known it any other way.) 
Simultaneously, the specialized staff appear to have 
become more experienced, less threatening, and 
probably more useful to their schools. Finally, per- 
haps through repetition alone, the key principles 
underlying program rules seem to have sunk in and 
become part of local ways of doing things. 

Another factor contributing to the generally 
positive perception of local cumulative effects may 
have been the shift in the terms of the policy debate 
in Washington. Many of our respondents, aware that 
major reductions in the federal role in education 
were being considered, made a point of telling us that 
they would hate to see such reductions take place. 
We do not think these comments are best under- 
stood as simple nostalgia for a federal role that 
seemed to be disappearing — in short, a *'bias" dis- 
torting the "true" picture. Aware of the new policy 
debate, people who thought the local burdens ot the 
federal role outweighed the benefits would have 
wanted to express that opinion to us so that we 
would pass it along to policymakers. Yet, we heard 
very few such comments, even from the people with 
no vested interest in the special programs (classroom 
teachers, principals, superintendents, and schobl 
board members). Instead, most people seemed to 
have weighed the pros and cons of the federal pro- 
grams and to have concluded that the benefits war- 
ranted their speaking up in favor of the programs. 

Still, the tendency for programs to settle in over 
time suggests one limitation of relying on local per- 
ceptions in this kind of research. Just as the percep- 
tion of a very new program will probably exaggerate 
its defects, the perception of a long-standing program 
or set of programs may well exaggerate its benefits. 



Another limitation on local perceptions has to do 
with frame of reference. While cnir respondents 
could compare special programs with regular class- 
room instruction, drawing on their knowledge of the 
way these services work now, they had trouble 
imagining alternative service arrangements. For exam- 
ple, they were unsure what services might be pro- 
vided with the same level of funds but different 
federal regulations (since many state, district, and 
school decisions would shape these services). 

There is an important countervailing trend to 
the generally positive picture of changes over time. In 
the sites where strong service mandates are combined 
with strained resources, the perception of the bur- 
densome aspects of federal policy seems to be grow- 
ing. Dwindling funds at the local, state, and federal 
levels create problems that are extremely hard to 
solve. A few of our sites have begun to make small 
cuts in the services offered to non target students. 
When the overall pie is shrinking and target students 
are protected by service mandates, such cuts are 
inevitable. Fiscal trends at all levels ot gtivernment 
suggest that this problem will become more wide- 
spread and severe in the near future, and that it 
warrants attention from policymakers. 

The fact that programs tend to settle in more 
comfortably over time, barring new financial prob- 
lems, should not be taken as an admonition to policy 
makers to leave the current federal role unchanged. 
Changes are obviously necessary as national prob- 
lems and needs shift. However, knowing how local 
perceptic^ns change over time can help in setting 
expectations for the effects of new initiatives. The 
short-term result of almost any policy change will be 
local resistance, confusion, and poorly organized 
services. Over a few years, things work better, and 
the true merits of a policy initiative can be assessed 
more realistically. (In the longer term, it may be that 
any initiative comes to be viewed as indispensable at 
the local level.) 

Finally, policy makers should recognize and 
encourage the local problem solving and intergov- 
ernmental negotiation that develop around programs. 
The flexibility allowed for local decisionmaking in 
designing, managing, and delivering services is what 
accounts in large part for the quality of the educa- 
tional services provided under federal programs and 
mandates. 
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